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even this impenetrability, and restores to the soul blessedness, to 
the body true corporeality, i. e., tiie freedom of obedience. For 
corporeality is obedience, and, when the body has become one 
with the soul in personality, obedience is converted, through par- 
ticipation with God and creation, into freedom. 
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Part Second. — Concerning the Practical Faculty. 

Chaptee YII. 

communication between feee individuals as such. the mobal 

LAW. 

We have elaborated three main parts of the objective representa- 
tion of the world : a system of Egos, a system of organized bodies 
of these Egos, and a sensuous world. Bat our previous assertions 
involved still another, fourth, point. We have stated that not only 
the body of a rational being, but also the product of its activity, 
must be perceivable, and perceivable as such, by all other rational 
beings ; and this absolute perception of the products of free beings, 
as such, belongs to the objective representations of the world. 
This perceptibility of the products, etc., we have established as a 
mere naked fact of consciousness. 

We have, thus, the problem left us : to explain the possibility of 
this fact from the totality of consciousness, and thereby to make 
it a part of the system of that consciousness, since we do not 
conceive consciousness as a mere collection of separate phenomena, 
but as one in itself connected phenomenon. 

1. Let us first determine the fact still closer. 

The individual does not, in point of fact, act as an individual, 
but as the one life ; his self-determination to act is, as we have 
seen, a renunciation of his individuality, which rests upon the 
mere free conception, and a self-abandonment to the oi>jective 
external power, which is the power of the one Life. Hence it is 
not the individual, but the one life, which acts. 
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If this activity, or one of its products, is to be perceived, 
the attention of the perceiving individual is requisite. But this 
attention is also a renunciation of the individual as such and 
a surrendering of itself to the objective thinking, as the one life. 
Hence, it is also not the individual, but the one life, which per- 
ceives. 

In the above established fact, therefore, the one life acts upon 
itself; and thus it seems fully explained and made comprehensi- 
ble how it, as the life of consciousness, not only can but must be 
conscious of itself in its activity ; precisely as individual life 
becomes conscious of its individual freedom. The problem seems 
solved. 

2. Strict as this argumentation appears to be, and although not 
every one might be able to point out its defect, I still hope that no 
one will be satisfied with it. Indeed, I have made use of it only to 
make the real point in issue more prominent. The defect in it is 
this : It is quite true that the individualitj' is altogether pushed 
back into the inner sphere of contemplation, and that it does not 
occur at all on the field of objective world-contemplation, where 
only the imity occurs. But what sort of a unity is this? It is 
eimply Sameness, but by no means a numerical unity. It is true 
that the many are altogether the same, without any qualitative 
distinction ; but they are not one in point of number. On the 
contrary, rather, that Sameness is repeated many times, and this 
manifoldness rather constitutes a separation. From this it fol- 
lows that the established fact involves the following assertion : 
One of those many individuals is to suspend the original Sameness 
by absolute freedom ; it is to determine itself by actual activity 
beyond that Sameness, which inner further determination will 
probably image itself also upon a material product. But this 
change is not only to effect the one individual, which actually 
acts, but likewise at the same time all the repetitions of that indi- 
vidual, separated as they are by numbers. That change, since it 
is to be perceived by them all, is to alter the world-contemplation 
of them all in the same manner as it has changed that of the free 
originator of the change, in whom the change might be explained 
from the contemplation of his inner freedom. The matter to be 
made clear, therefore, is, how the inner absolute freedom of one 
individual can change and bind the contemplation of all. It 
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appears at once that the question is important ; and it can be 
seen why the question can be solved only by showing up a con- 
necting link here, through which the numerical separation would 
be suspended in the same way as the objective self-representation 
of life suspended the qualitative separation, and by means of 
which the life would be comprehended as numerically one, pre- 
cisely as it has been comprehended previously as qualitatively one. 
Not until that link has been shown up can we justly say what we 
prematurely attempted to say before — namely: that it is the one 
life of consciousness, which acts upon itself, and that hence it must 
necessarily be (conscious of itself in this its activity. It is there- 
fore our next task to find that link, since it alone can solve the 
problem placed before us in the established fact. 

This link will, of course, show itself to be a new fact of conscious- 
ness, to which we must assign its place in the comprehension of 
the totality of our phenomenon. 

3. In order to fix the real point in dispute still more concisely, 
and thereby, of course, to bring the clearness of the solution nearer 
to us, we shall compare it with the preceding point as follows : 
We cannot proceed here as we did previously, nor can we hope to 
deduce the link required here from the foregoing. Previously 
thinking represented the reposing and dead power of life ; the 
mere fixed being of that power; and the image of that power in 
contemplation was nature. Hence, nature is as unchangeable as 
its prototype; and not only is it not involved in, but it is down- 
riglit contradictory to, the conception of nature to think in it a 
change, a deviation from its eternal law, a new creation. Any- 
thing likethis is altogether excluded by that thinking of a nature, 
and is impossible. If, nevertheless, it should occur, it would be 
possible only through a completely new principle of thinking, 
utterly opposed to all previous thinking. 

But this is precisely what our fact involves. Absolute freedom 
■of life is to make something real even down in the sensuous 
world. Hence, something utterly new is certainly to be created in 
that world. This follows neither from nature itself, nor from its 
contemplation ; indeed, it is downright contradictory to nature. 
Hence, the contemplation of this new creature must also be a new 
creature by an absolute hiatus, without any gradual transition of 
the fixed contemplation of nature ; not only not corresponding to 
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and not explainable from the development of this contemplation 
of nature, but in direct contradiction to it. 

Still, in so far as this product is nevertheless to be visible within 
the sphere of sensuous contemplation, this sphere itself will dirempt 
into an unchangeable spliere, as the expression of the first think- 
ing, and into a sphere changeable through freedom. 

(This, though in itself important and to be well pondered, is 
for our present investigation merely collateral.) 

4. Now, where do we propose to connect this altogether new 
contemplation ? 

We are well aware that we cannot proceed here as the material- 
ist does, who is ready with the reply: "Why, these products of 
freedom are simply in themselves" — how difficult he would find 
it to defend this if he considered what he were saying! — "and 
make impressions upon us, therefore, according to what they are ! " 
The way of the materialist proceeds from the outward to the in- 
ward ; ours proceeds from the inward. We must show up an in- 
ward, which is contemplated in those products. Now, this inward 
does not lie concealed, as we have seen just now, in the thinking 
of the power, but in a new and higher, though perhaps not really 
actual thinking, which enters consciousness. We shall call it for 
the present X. This X is, in this series, the absolute first, and it is, 
like the previously pointed out thinking of the power in general, 
represented in a sensuous world, and in contemplation represented 
in a product of this sensuous world, as a new creation within it. 

5. What kind of a thinking is this? This product of the ra- 
tional being outside of us is to appear as one of absolute origin, as 
a new creation within fixed and established nature. Hence the 
thinking which lies at its basis is also to appear as anew thinking, 
not proceeding from the series of preceding thinking, as the se- 
quence proceeds from the ground, but as a thinking which is 
absolute in comparison with all previous thinking. Furthermore, 
that product is not to appear as product oi my freedom — of mine, 
the thinking individual. But now there is no immediate object 
of inner contemplation at all except freedom ; hence it must be 
freedom, which is determined by that required thinking = X. 
And, since it is not my own determination of freedom, it must be 
a foreign determination; hence a limitation of freedom. 

Thus far we are clear; the only question is, What kind of a 
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limitation of freedom is this ? The power in general is altogether 
determined; it is One ; it is altogether a totality, and the same in 
every repetition ; and as such it is posited as existing already 
through the previous thinking, and engrafted upon unchangeable 
nature. But so far as that power extends, so far the freedom of 
every repetition extends. The new thinking = X cannot be in 
contradiction to this tliinking; it cannot cancel a freedom posited 
by the latter, in so far as it is thus posited through the latter. Hence 
the thinking X is certainly not a limitation of freedom, in so far as 
it can do something — in which respect alone freedom is posited 
through the first thinking. Each repetition can do everytliing in- 
volved in the power by virtue of the first thinking. Hence there 
remains for the thinking X only a limitation of freedom through 
freedom itself ; X must renounce that freedom. The thinking X 
would thus be a law addressed to freedom to limit itself through 
itself. Although freedom can do something by virtue of the first 
thinking, it shall not (must not, ought not to) do what it can. X 
is a prohibition of the use of a certain, undoubtedly existing, free- 
dom. This absolute prohibition, as an inwardness — and made 
manifest in the external contemplation precisely as tlie one power 
of life was manifested previously — would produce in that contem- 
plation a product of the freedom of a rational being outside of me, 
just as that power of life produced in contemplation a nature with- 
out any freedom at all. 

6. Let us first express clearly the new discovery we have made. 
Previously we said : Life, as one, has its determined power, and 
can develop that power altogether and without any drawback in 
every numerical repetition of itself. Now, however, we say : That 
is true; but, nevertheless, there occur in the absolute thinking of 
that life prohibitions to make use of that freedom in certain cases. 
I add these words purposely, since I do not speak at all, as yet, of 
the law in its unity, but merely of its single, transitory, and, as it 
were, psychological utterances. 

This prohibition occurs in the one life, and hence in all its 
numerical repetitions. 

We said above that the explanation of the fact under discussion 
would force upon us the assumption of another fact. This new 
fact has just been found. It is the appearance of a moral law — 
though for the present manifested only in tlie form of prohibitions 
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of certain utterances of freedom. This at the same time leads us 
at once into a new chief division of our whole subject. We may 
properly characterize the contents of that division as a higher 
faculty^ in relation to which the faculty treated of in our two first 
divisions, both in its theoretical and in its practical form, is a 
lower faculty. 

Pakt Third. — Concerning the Higher Faculty. 
Ohaptee I. 

THE MORAL TIE BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS. 

We have asserted this thinking of being able to do something — 
which yet we are prohibited from doing — precisely as we have 
previously asserted the thinking of the power represented in exter- 
nal contemplation ; and as we posited the latter as a fixed world 
of nature, so we posited the former as the product of the freedom 
of free beings outside of the contemplating individual. We have 
shown how that thinking of a prohibition occurs internally, and how, 
precisely on that account, the appearance of such a product of free- 
dom occurs externally. We have further shown how that limita- 
tion of freedom through the law does not need to enter into clear 
consciousness, and that it does not enter consciousness in original 
construction any more than the power of life did in the original 
construction of nature, being merely the invisible ground of de- 
termination of such a limitation of the productive power of 
imagination, through which there arises for us the appearance of 
a product of freedom of a free being. 

But I say still more. We have actually deduced fixed nature 
from an inner and higher principle ; the existing power of life is 
the ground of its existence and its determination. Have we de- 
duced in the same way the system of Egos and their organized 
bodies ? As a fact, we have established it also ; and we have, fur- 
thermore, added the general deduction that, in this representation 
of life, its unity, which was broken ofi" in the individuality, is re- 
stored. After that we closed with the general reflection that this 
sum of Egos is infinite in its possibility, but ended and determined 
in actuality. This last expression shows us what is lacking : the 
determining ground of this objective contemplation of a system of 
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Egos outside of us, and the principle, which limits the infinity of 
such an image, have not yet been pointed out. The just dis- 
covered thinking of a prohibition has furnished us this lacking 
principle. Whenever a prohibition makes itself felt within us — 
or would make itself felt if we were to make the feeling clear to 
our consciousness — not to act, because an expression of freedom 
outside of us is to be expected, there we posit a free being; and 
wherever, together with the prohibition, that expression itself 
appears to us, we posit a product of that free being. 

We have discovered that the use of freedom (the actual develop- 
ment of the existing power of life) is subordinated to a higher law 
addressed to inner freedom itself, in consequence of which the 
latter is to determine itself through itself. Whether this law 
appears in that unity and universality in which we have announced 
it just at present, or whether it is, perhaps, in this its formal unity, 
merely a conception produced by ourselves, does not concern us 
here at all. We speak here merely of its single, tactically occur- 
ring utterances of the single, determined prohibitions. 

Concerning these we have found the following : The one life, 
which is qualitatively one and the same, is separated into many 
numerically different repetitions, each of which is possessed of the 
entire One power of life. Let us assume that one of these repe- 
titions should exercise a part of that one common power of life ; 
then there arises — immediately, absolutely, and as a new creation 
— a prohibition, within all the other numerical repetitions, to 
work against that exercise of power; a prohibition which, al- 
though it does not necessarily enter consciousness, can, neverthe- 
less, be always raised into consciousness by reflection, and which, 
moreover, at any rate, exists in the inwardness of life and mani- 
fests itself as principle in an external contemplation (of course, 
onl}' for him who attends, who transplants himself from out of 
his own individuality into the sphere of unity). I say it is a 
prohibition, not impotence. The individual can well enough, but 
he shall not, must not do it. He can do it physically, but he 
cannot do it morally. Hence we certainly do maintain that the 
freedom of the one individual does determine and form imme- 
diately the freedom of all ; not immediately in a physical way, 
however, but mediately, through the uprising prohibition, in a 

moral way. Thus, then, the numerical separation has been can- 

13' 
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celled, as was required, and the gulf, which remained between the 
many sensuously, lias been filled up morally, not by a physical, 
but by a moral connection. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary, in order to throw full clearness on 
the preceding, that we should first definitely establish the distinc- 
tion between the physical and the moral nexus. 

A physical nexus exists where a cause, immediately through 
its effect upon itself, is also eflfect upon another, where self-de- 
termination, therefore, is at the same time determination of an- 
other, and where this effect upon self, or self-determination, and 
effect upon another, or detei'uiination of another, are in their na- 
ture one and the same. A material body, for instance, moving in 
space, moves itself, of course, first of all; and is, in so far, only 
self-determination. But immediately through that self-movement 
it propels everything, which resists it with less power, out cf that 
space, which it enters. Its sell-movement and its movement of 
another are absolutely one and the same, and there is no mediating 
link. (In the same manner we regard our own free action upon 
tiie material world. Our hand, for instance, propels something 
immediately in accordance with a law, by moving itself according 
to a law.) 

A moral Tiexus, however, is one where another middle link 
enters between the self-determination of the cause and the deter- 
mination of another, which middle link, since it cannot be a 
Being — whereby all nexus would be cancelled — must be a con- 
sciousness; an immediate consciousness of that self-determination 
of the cause in the other. Now, this consciousness of the self- 
determination, and by no means the self-determination imme- 
diately, as in the physical nexus, is to determine and limit the 
other. How can this be possible? Is not consciousness freedom, 
and determined consciousness freedom from that of which we are 
conscious? As sure, therefore, as the other is conscious of the 
self-determination of the cause, he himself must soar freely and 
indifferently above it. He is limited by it must mean, therefore, 
that he is called upon, on account of that consciousness, to limit 
his undoubtedly existing freedom by his own freedom. 

Now, such a moral nexus is the one which we have asserted — 
one individual act which is a selt-determination and remains as 
such altogether and wholly in him. But immediately united with 
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this self-determination there arises an altogether general conscious- 
ness for all individuals, which is accompanied immediately by a 
limiting prohibition ; and thus, then, as we intended, moral con- 
nection has been established between them all. Although their 
separation in the physical world remains, nay, is rather only now 
really confirmed, they are nevertheless all within the moral One, 
and encircled by the law, which prohibits to all the same exercise 
of freed oui. 

To speak popularly, this is the nexus — evident to all, and 
manifesting itself in the lowest consciousness — between free and 
rational beings. In their physical nexus they are not to tread on 
each other, treat each other as matter by pushing, knocking, or 
beating each other. They are not to place themselves in imme- 
diate continuity, but to put consciousness and thought between 
them and thus act upon each other. As representatives of this 
reciprocal action we point out in the sensuous world light and 
air,' which separate the immediate continuity, and make possible 
mutual visibility and communication of thoughts through words. 
Both are half-spiritual elements in comparison with solid matter, 
which our body has not at all for other individuals, but solely 
for the solid matter outside of us. 

I said that the multiplicity of individuals are one through the 
moral nexus, however separate they may remain in the sensuous 
■world. Nevertheless, an important question remains unanswered 
here which we shall by no means conceal. Our statement was, 
that when one of the numerical repetitions of the one life acts free, 
there arises absolutely a consciousness for all others, which pro- 
hibits them to use their freedom adversely to that act. If this 
transition is admitted, everything else that we have said follows 
of itself according to our previous principles. But how is it with 
the transition itself? How can the free self-determination of the 
one efJect and cause a consciousness in all the others? This surely 
is the real point of the question. The present standpoint of our 
investigation, therefore, is this : It is true that we have taken life" 
from out of the sensuous into the moral world, and we have also 
indicated the characteristic point of distinction between both; but 
we still lack their connecting link. 



' Compare Fichte's " Science of Bights " with this and all the preceding deduction of 
individuality. 
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Chaptek II. 

FTJLLEK EXPOSITION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 

1. Let US posit in advance of all possible utterance of freedom 
an objective contemplation of the power of life generally, as a 
manifestation in the contemplation of the world. That objective 
contemplation must be in all regards one. There is uq subject in 
it at all, for that contemplation does not reflect itself, but is a 
mere objective existence of such a contemplation, a mere pouring 
out and a pure externality, without any inner essence. 

Let us assume that an actual utterance of the power thus 
expressed in contemplation is to be arrived at; how would this 
be possible? Contemplation is scattered over the manifold and 
opposite; its very essence consists in this. But the actual ac- 
tivity of freedom is conditioned, according to what we said above, 
by beginning in a simple point and moving onward from it, 
according to the law of particular conditionedness. If an activity 
is to be attained, therefore, the one life must first contract itself 
from out that universality and scatteredness into a single point ; 
and this it must do, of course, with absolute freedom. 

!N^ow, if such a contraction were to take place, what would be 
the contracting factor? Evidently the one life; for nothing 
exists outside of it. But what would be the result of the contrac- 
tion? It would be a limitation to the one point in the universal, 
with abstraction from all other points; it would be that which 
contracts itself precisely in this point ; which did not exist in the 
general contemplation, but first arose into being through the 
absolute act of contraction, and which is thus enabled to become a 
subject of reflection. It would be the possibility to reflect upon 
the point thus given through the contraction, and to calculate, 
according to the law of conditionedness, the causality which may 
now en)anate from it. In short, the result of such a contraction 
would be that it would only make possible another contemplation, 
based upon the first original fact of freedom, which contempla- 
tion is the same we described above as internal, and as the 
property of the individual. Hence, it originates the individual 
itself, and the self-contraction of the One is the original actus 
individuationis. 
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"What is it, then, which makes and produces the individual ? 
Evidently the one life, by the contraction of itself. And what is 
it, really, in the contemplation conditioned by and presupposing 
the determined contraction, which contemplates and is con- 
templated ; or, what is the Ego which occurs in it ? It is the one 
life, now entered into this form, however, and abandoning the 
general form of externally gazing contemplation. Can the one 
life return immediately from out of this form of contraction to 
the general one of scatteredness ? Undoubtedly. The individual, 
therefore, is not at all a special Being of Life, but a mere form of 
it — and a form, moreover, of its absolute freedom. The forms 
exclude each other mutually ; the life cannot be in one form and 
in the same undivided act in another form ; but it can pass 
from one into the other with the same one freedom, and remain 
one and the same by means of that freedom. The one absolute 
life changes itself into an individual without thereby losing its 
freedom. 

The individual is not a particular being, but an accidental 
form. Hence the main proposition which we are trying to solve 
— that the individuals, either as such, or, at least, as in their form 
of existence separate numerical repetitions of the one life, repre- 
sent just so many separated worlds, and that thus there is a gulf 
between them which we must try to fill up ; this proposition is 
now done away with altogether, and hence the whole difficulty is 
removed. The immediate tie between individuality and univer- 
sality is absolute, and i-emains always in the freedom of the life to 
form itself either into the one or the other. 

I add here, at once, the highly important general proposition, 
that it is conditionedly necessary that the life should assiime indi- 
vidual form, the condition being — if it is to act. No acting 
except in the individual form, since only thus does life concen- 
trate itself into the point of unity, from which all acting must pro- 
ceed. It is only in the individual form that tlielife is a practical 
principle. But it is never necessary — I mean physically necessary 
— that it should act, since it always acts with absolute freedom ; 
and hence I say that the necessity is conditioned. It may be 
different under the moral legislation, and it may there become 
necessary to attribute to the individiial form another than the 
merely conditioned necessity. 
1 « . XVII— 18 
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2. We have hitherto described the life in the individual form 
as limited to the one point only in contemplation^ and as sketch- 
ing an image of its acting from out of this point. Let us assume, 
now, that it determines itself to act, and' acts really ; in virtue of 
which of its two forms does it do this ? The life has power only 
in its unity ; hence, as we have already remarked in the proper 
place, it acts only as unity and only in this form. Again, a real 
exercise of the power occurs only from out of a point of unity, and 
by passing through a series of conditions. Life can comprehend 
both only in its form of individuality. Life, therefore, acts in 
virtue of. both of its forms, both being intimately united. The 
universal form furnishes the power in general ; the individual form 
furnishes its determinateness, without which a factical utterance 
of the power could never take place. The individual form is, in 
reality, only the power of the conception and of a contemplation 
in accordance with the conception ; in itself, it is not at all really 
active. But since the spiritual life can be active only in accord 
ance with a conception — for this is involved in the contraction 
into the one point, as the last decisive proof — the individual form 
is that form througli which it must necessarily pass in order to 
arrive from tlie all-encircling contemplation at a real act. The 
one wiiich is not absorbed in the various and opposite forms 
of itself, but remains the same in all changes, is the really, for 
itself, existing element of life. Whether it is, on that account, 
absolute, I do not propose to say. For us it is at present only the 
absolute element of Life, in opposition to life's mere appearances. 
It itself is unchangeable in this its being ; for itself is absorbed 
in none of these changes. These, its changes, certainly exclude 
each other mutually in time, and time itself is nothing but the 
form of contemplation of those changes themselves as nevertheless 
belonging to One. But the unchangeable itself is absolutely 
beyond all time ; for, although it changes in time, these changes 
do not affect its real being. If these modifications are, further- 
more, put into a fixed and permanent form, which form they 
have, of course, only for the connecting contemplation^ then this 
occurs in the form of contemplation of space. Since life itself 
thus soars over its modifications, it soars all the more over the 
fixed determining contemplation of them ; it is even less in space 
than it is in time. It is a mere power — a pure power without 
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substrate, a power which does not at all appear immediately, and 
hence is not contemplated, and which, therefore, is also not 
contemplated in any of the possible forms of contemplation. 
Here, therefore, we hit upon a thinking, which by its very 
content excludes all contemplability, and hence every form of 
possible contemplation. Its thought involves positively no appear- 
ance but that which is at the basis of all possible appearance. 
Wherever an appearance is, there itself is no longer ; but there 
it is one of its appearances. I say only one, for it is not totally 
absorbed in any of its appearances ; and, in order to substantiate 
this, it appears in many forms, remaining one and the same in the 
transition. That which is altogether no object of contemplation 
is called, not sensuous, supersensuous, spiritual, all of these 
terms being negative modes of determination taken from our con- 
templation. Spiritual, however, signifies that, the content itself 
of which precludes sensuous interference, as is the case here. 

It is easier to comprehend in a certain case — as, for instance, 
in the present one — that we ought to act in accordance with this 
insight, than do so really, and to keep sensuous interference actu- 
ally aloof. This happens, because all of us have first developed 
our consciousness within the sphere of sensuous contemplation, 
and have passed a good part of our life in it, and because sensu- 
ous contemplation has thus become, through habit, almost a 
second nature with us. Even if any one succeeds so far as to be 
able to keep that sensuous admixture aloof so long as he is atten- 
tive to himself, he still is, nevertheless, very easily surprised by the 
old habit whenever he has to reason, and when he can, therefore, 
no longer keep his attention fixed upon himself. Without being 
conscious of it, his reasoning assumes a sensuous form. It is thus 
in our case. We have said, that it is the one life, which assumes 
the form of individuality, because it can appear as a practical 
faculty only in that form ; in all individual forms the same 
one life, and in all those forms in its totality. Now, if somebody 
were to find it difficult to comprehend this, what could possibly 
be the reason ? Perhaps, without being quite conscious of it, he 
argues as follows : The one life is, therefore, in me in all its to- 
tality ; at the same time, it is in my neighbor ; at the same time, 
perhaps, also in America ; perhaps even in Sinus ; but how can 
it be a,t the same time in so many places? Such a man would. 
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therefore, have conceived the spiritual life in the form of external 
contemplation, and. tied it to conditions of space — which is pre- 
cisely what he should not have done. 

According to the above, the self-detetraination of the one life 
to engage in real activity — which determination can never occur 
otherwise than in individual form — results necessarily in a con- 
sciousness of this its activity on the part of life, which conscious- 
ness is universal, and hence must occur in the same manner in 
each individual form, which life has assumed. Wliat kind of con- 
sciousness is this ? The general contemplation of the power, sim- 
ply as such power, remains ; for it is an unchangeable, fundamen- 
tal form of life ; the view of the fixed and unchangeable nature, 
which is expressed in that contemplation, remains also, and life can 
always resume its place therein, through an exercise of its freedom. 
But the individual form gives rise to a consciousness of a deter- 
mined activity, which no longer exists as a merely pure and for- 
mal power, but is used up as such, and which must therefore be 
subtracted from the sum of the original power given in general 
contemplation ; which subtraction, and by its means the whole 
required consciousness, would not be possible if the first fixed 
contemplation did not remain unaltered. The former is the con- 
templation of an unchangeable ; but this contemplation views a 
sphere perpetually changeable by new creations, and in no man- 
ner following fixed laws in its changes. The former deals with a 
world, which, being unchangeable, obeys a law ; the latter deals 
with facts as such, facts that have no connection at all, at least 
none through a physical law. It is evident that the latter is con- 
ditioned by the former, that freedom can be regarded only as a 
further modification of the universal power and of its opposite 
image, nature ; and that it can be measured only by the degree in 
which it modifies nature. "We comprehend a product of freedom 
only as the cancellation of a development of nature, and we meas- 
ure it only by ascertaining how far the power of nature has been 
annihilated by it ; consequently, by restoring nature in thought 
to its previous condition. We must, therefore, be able to restore 
it, and hence possess it in out universal contemplation. The con- 
templation of freedom is, therefore, conditioned by the contem- 
plation of fixed nature, and is possible only by presupposing the 
latter. 
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Thus far in regard to the external form of this consciousness ; 
and now let us consider its inner content. By acting in individual 
form the one life has used up and cancelled a certain portion of 
its power as mere power. Hence, after the act there arises the 
physical impossibility of a certain manifestation of freedom, which 
was quite possible before the act. This is the first, immediate 
effect of that manifestation of freedom upon the one and universal 
life. It must, consequently, enter all the individual forms of that 
life, since they all have the same consciousness. Each individual 
form must become conscious that it absolutely cannot do now 
what it could well have done before that act : namely, that it can- 
not put to use the power which has been already used up and can- 
celled in the universal life. Whatever is done is done, and cannot 
again be made undone, either by its author or by anybody else ; 
for, if it were possible to undo it, nature would have to be restored 
to its previous condition, which, however, has been absolutely can- 
celled by the manifestation of freedom. We can destroy ; but that 
does not cancel the deed or act, since we do not restore the life of 
nature to its former condition, but produce dead ruins. 

Hence this immediate consciousness of not having the power to 
do something because a certain factical manifestation of freedom 
has gone before, this necessary recognition of factical Being, is the 
link in consciousness, with which the contemplation of the prod- 
ucts of all freedom, whether our own or that of others, connects ; 
and only now our problem has been completely solved. 

3. We have seen that, if the one life is to realize actually a 
manifestation of its power,- it must concentrate itself from out of 
the general contemplation into a single point of that power. This 
concentration gives rise to the individual form, and must itself be 
thought as actus individuationis prvmarice et originariw. This is, 
as 1 believe, evident ; but it remains useless for application, unless 
we view and accompany the further determination of the indi- 
vidual form by this actus primarius. 

That concentration within a point of unity — although we regard 
it at present merely as ideal, just as we established it at first — has 
caused something to occur in life, which cannot be made undone. 
That point has appeared in the conception, and has given rise to 
an infinitely continuable line of freedom and action, which was 
not possible before the occurrence of the concentration. The life 
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has been clianged in its original condition, and an altogether new 
and permanent faculty — namely, of continuing that line of free- 
dom — has entered it, 

Now, it is true, that the life can drop and need not reassume 
that form, by means of the absolute freedom, with which it soars 
between the two fundamental forms of general contemplation and 
individuality ; in which case that individual form, which was once 
one of the series of life's appearances, disappears altogether. But 
by means of that same form it can also connect again with that 
point, since the point is a fixed determination of life itself, and 
can further determine its determinedness in that individual form 
which it first assumed. 

Let us suppose, now, that it does this, and continues the individu- 
ality once begun ; in what manner will it proceed to do so ? Let 
me explain here, in order to increase intelligibility by opposi- 
tion, that in the original aetus ooneentrationis, which is precisely 
the actus individuationis, there is absolutely no self-consciousness, 
neither of the universal life — which, although it concentrates it- 
self, does not reflect upon its concentration, as it would have to 
do in order to think itself as the cause thereof — nor still less of the 
individual, for by this act individuality comes to exist. 

(In immediate facticity this is manifested by the circumstance 
that we all are brought into life without knowing about it, not 
finding ourselves till we are in the middle of it.) 

But I say, further, that, in the continuance of the individual 
form, self-consciousness arises necessarily. For a new point of 
unity = B has been taken hold of by the conception, and the prob- 
lem now is to find, how its realization from out of A is possible, 
and possible under the condition, that A has been realized. 
Hence, in the conception of B, according to this rule, A is pre- 
supposed as already conceived, as conceived in the same life, 
which immediatelj'^ contemplates itself and remains accessible to 
itself ; hence by the same one principle, the Ego. The necessary 
union and relation of these two conceptions to each other necessa- 
rily produce self-consciousness. 

What is this Ego ? It is a comprehending principle, the unity of 
different acts of comprehension ; hence, it bears the individual form, 
and is the individual as such. And what is the final and the true 
element in this comprehending? Evidently the one life itself. 
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Can we, therefore, say strictly that the individual becomes con- 
scious of itself? By no means, for the individual is not at all; 
how, then, can it become anything? We must say, rather: life 
becomes conscious of itself in the individual form, and aa indi- 
vidual. I say as an individual, for the consciousness deduced by ns 
expresses nothing further. To make this individual conscious of 
itself, and at the same time, in this individual form, conscious of 
itself as one life, is precisely what we endeavor to accomplish by 
our philosophy, and it costs some exertion to bring this about ; 
a sure proof that it is not involved in the original fact of con- 
sciousness, which, on the contrary, leads every individual to con- 
sider himself an absolute in itself. 

We append here a consequence. Life, in the form of universal 
contemplation, is not at all capable of self-consciousness. It is 
only in the individual form, and, let it be observed, only in the 
continuation of that form, that it can become self-conscious; just 
as, according to the above, it can be a practical principle only in 
this form. Hence, it is natural that life, in so far as it is self-con- 
sciousness and practical principle, represents itself not at all in its 
unity, but as a world of individuals. 

This explains also why those persons who, when they hear 
knowledge spoken of as independent life, cannot understand it 
otherwise than as eelf-consciousness and can never penetrate, owing 
to the necessary laws of thinking itself, beyond individuality to 
the thinking of life in its unity. From the concentration of life 
in one point.onward, which itself is an absohite fact, everything 
is factical. But the natural man is merely a historical intelli- 
gence, who can very well take hold of facts, re-image them in his 
reproductive power of imagination, substitute and exchange one 
for the other, but has also in this the limit of his range of vision. 
Whenever the problem is no longer merely to exchange facts for 
facts, but to rise beyond all facticity in its absolute form to its 
absolute ground by pure thinking, the faculty of the natural man 
is at an end; he must die, and a new one must be born in his 
place. This limit is here, where the problem is to rise beyond 
individuality as the absolute seat of facticity, and to comprehend 
the one spiritual life as merely appearing in it. 

Now, such^an individual form can be continued infinitely by the 
life, but must always be so continued according to the same rule, 
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so that in the new unity-conception the conception B is already 
presupposed, the one individual Ego always remaining as the 
last basis of consciousness. Hence, the one life can either remain 
in its universality and undeterminedness, or form new individuals, 
or continue individual series already begun. The latter are de- 
termined in it by the previous, with which the connection must 
be made ; hence there is no fear that life might make a mistake 
some time in this business. 

Now, if life in this way continues an individual series, where 
does it take the new point from ? Evidently from the universal as 
yet untouched power ; it is something new, never yet manifested 
in life, for otherwise it would not be included in the universal 
power. ^^1 what rule, then, does it choose the point, or what law 
determines it in making its choice ? So far as we know, as yet no 
law at all ; it takes that point with absolute freedom from out of 
the universal, absolutely creating it into the sphere of actuality. 
It is only at its realization that Life becomes subject to condi- 
tioned ness through the former; this, however, does not in any 
way limit the purpose, but merely indicates the manner of its 
execution. 

Hence, the continuation of the individual series is just like the 
absolute actus i/ndividttationis, an absolute creation from out of 
the one life. The life creates the individual anew in every point, 
or — if we will speak somewhat loosely of the permanent form of 
the life in this individual as a logical subject — the individual 
creates itself anew with absolute freedom at every moment. It is 
true that its former being, now deposited in the region of facts, 
determines its accomplishment of a purpose, but by no means the 
purpose itself, which it determines with absolute freedom. Since 
this purpose is necessarily within the sphere of the universal 
power, it is attainable. Again, since this universal power is an 
absolutely connected whole, wherein there is a line of conditions 
from each point to every other, tliat purpose is also attainable by 
every individual — provided, let it be understood, that the indi- 
vidual takes time enough to pass through the middle links of the 
conditions. Whatever is possible, or whatever lies within the 
power of the universal power, is also absolutely possible for every 
individual. The series of conditions are, of course, very different 
for different individuals. 
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4. Life has power, and develops it througli concentration into 
an individual form and by virtue of that form. For what purpose ? 
According to the preceding, we cannot answer otherwise than 
thus : For no purpose except to manifest that power ; the end ot 
the development of the power is that development itself. 

Now let us suppose, which is at present an arbitrary assump- 
tion, that life did not develop its power generally, merely for the 
sake of developing it, but that it developed it for a definite end, 
in order to realize by the development a purpose assigned to life ; 
then it is clear, firstly, that, as it can be a practical principle gen- 
erally only in the individual form, it can also be a practical prin- 
ciple acting for a specific purpose only in that form. 

All the factors hitherto considered, the concentration into the 
unity of the point, the formation of a conception of the activity, 
and the self-determination, according to the rule of that concep- 
tion, made activity completely possible. Freedom of action was 
realized complete and wholly. Now, if that freedom, which had 
no purpose outside of itself, is to have a further determination to 
effect a specific end, then this would be clearly a limitation of 
freedom, as such — of physical ability, which here is able to do 
everything that is contained in the conception of a purpose— to 
the more limited sphere of that part of it which lies within the 
conception of the externally assigned purpose. It would, there- 
fore, be a pui"pose of the kind which we have called above moral, 
and the requirement addressed to the free activity to realize that 
end would be a moral law, and in this instance a positive law — a 
commandment, namely, to realize the end. This is the second 
point. 

The commandment is, therefore, accepted as part of the end to 
be attained, with absolute freedom, and, furthermore, of the high- 
er freedom, of freedom within and above freedom. Hence con- 
sciousness of its having been accepted is possible only within the 
immediate contemplation of freedom itself, which is the inner 
contemplation. The external, universal contemplation of all life 
receives, according to the above, the product of such a conception 
of an eild to be attained immediately through the consciousness of 
an inability to do something ; but on no account does the mere 
inner consciousness of freedom itself receive it. The question, 
therefore, is, whether that product shows in any way, and whether 
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that immediate consciousness involves any determination to in- 
dicate that the moral law has or has not been accepted and in- 
fluenced by it. In a general way the question cannot be prop- 
erly answered as yet ; but we can indicate here already a particu- 
lar instance in which the product does not show it : namely, in 
cases where this product itself is only a conditioning middle link 
to arrive at the moral purpose, which as yet is merely thought in 
the consciousness of its originator. In this case the product cer- 
tainly does not immediately express anything moral, since the 
moral conception has not been immediately influenced by it. It 
remains possible, of course, that the product has not been even 
thought as a means for a moral purpose, but is the result of a 
blind and purposeless outbreak of the mere power as such. The 
mere external consciousness does not indicate which of these is 
true, but remains dubious until perhaps some future and continued 
manifestations of that individual form occur. 

The fact, therefore, whether the moral law has determined the 
conception of an end or not, appears immediately and categorically 
only in the immediate, inner contemplation, and hence only in 
the individual form of life, in which alone, indeed, the moral law 
can be gathered up in the conception of an end, so as to influence 
it ; but it never appears immediately in external contemplation. 

5. I have inserted this proposition, which will not find its gen- 
eral application till hereafter, in this place in order to explain 
thereby a former link and to connect with it. 

A moral consciousness of not 'being permitted to do something — 
namely, to destroy the product of freedom — connects immediately, 
and is synthetically united with the consciousness through which 
an utterance of freedom, that has occurred in any individual form 
of life, arises in the consciousness of all other individual forms — a 
consciousness oi physical inaTjility to do something which is abso- 
lutely universal for the originator as well as for all othere. The 
question arises whether that moral consciousness is just as much 
the same for all individuals as the former was found to be ? I 
say it is the same for all individuals except the originator. We 
meet here the distinction in the relation, which was pointed out 
in the previous links of the contemplation of the world. 

For the originator the following cases are possible : 

1. He may not have reflected at all upon the moral law in I'ela- 
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tion to his act, and maj' not reflect upon it in this relation here- 
after, in which case a commandment of the moral law concern- 
ing the product of that act does not occur for him at all ; and 
whether he will create that product or not depends altogether 
upon his arbitrariness — that is, upon his blind and aimless utter- 
ance of power. 

2. He may not have reflected upon the moral law in advance 
of the act, but may reflect upon it in that relation afterward, and 
discover that the product of his act is a hindrance to and contra- 
dictory of the moral purposes commanded of him; in which case 
he not only may, but is bound to destroy it. 

3. He may really have allowed the moral law to influence his 
conception of a purpose, and the product may be a link on his 
path to a moral end ; in which case the same prohibition, not to 
destroy it, is addressed to him that is addressed to all the others, 
but from a different reason. 

Whence, now, this distinction? The originator can know 
whether he acts morally or not ; the others cannot know it. 
Hence the prohibition addressed to the others presupposes that 
the moral end is the end of all development of freedom, and that 
for the sake of this end no development of freedom must be 
disturbed, of which it may be presupposed that that end has in- 
spired it. 



MAN A GEE ATI VE FIKST CAUSE. 

(a new work' by dr. ROWLAND G. HAZARD.) 

[In this small volume we have a concise statement of Dr. Hazard's now 
famous arguments on the freedom of the will which have been considered, 
in this country and in Europe, as a complete answer to the fatalistic posi- 
tions of Jonathan Edwards and others. The two papers which form the 
bulk of this volume were read at the Concord School of Philosophy in the 
summer of 1882. 

What in our view gives the greatest value to the l)ook is the deep in- 
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